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big cities, but also in any other case. As it must be not too far
away from the centre of the cities a certain amount of redevelop-
ment will be needed as e.g. the removal of industrial enterprises
or of residential buildings from this peripherical zone. Almost
the same will be necessary as regards the green wedges, but here
the purpose is different. As already mentioned, it is quite
feasible to include allotments, but it would be impracticable to
have farmland in these open spaces. Similarly in the case of
smaller settlements; farms will be included in the green belt
but shall not be placed inside the settlement even though part
of the population may be agricultural. We must clearly under-
stand that the principle of the splitting-up of urban settlements
by a " green grid " must not lead to a separation of parts which
belong structurally together. On the contrary, it should produce
a greater coherence of the individual urban units by intersecting
them with a functional system that fulfils quite different purposes,
i.e. of traffic, recreation and cultivation. If these zones were
intermixed with industrial and/or residential buildings, not only
the costs of public services would be increased by their undue
extension but more time and more money would have to be
devoted to transport. On the other hand, the green belt must
be broad enough to permit the efficient and unhindered pursuit
of agriculture; and this has in its turn, its decisive bearings
on the spacing of settlements. Green wedges must be broad
enough to separate efficiently two built-up districts as well as
to fulfil the functions which have been assigned to them. These
various points indicate that the use of the land dictated by care-
fully prepared plans is more decisive in the redevelopment of
existing settlements than the preservation of some portions of
the land for purposes which they have served in the past or
which might merely save " a degree of quality in the total farm
land ", as A. W. Ashby suggests. We can also agree with his
other conclusion that " on the whole it appears desirable that
the immediate agricultural services such as the supply of milk,
fresh vegetables, and eggs, should be rendered from the vicinities
of new settlements, as hitherto, rather than from specially
allocated areas inside them*'.
The relation between the periphery arid the centre of urban
communities thus gains a completely different significance from
that which it had in the past. Both are directly interconnected
by the, "green grid" and the stop to the peripherical extension
$eereases the pressure on the central district because it limits
the nxmber ;of inhabitants and thus decreases the concentration
of business activities in them/ This is just the opposite of what
most people expect; and it may be indeed paradoxical that the
tfarftatioa of sbe shall Irad tdtimately to a loosening-tip of the